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Charlotte Towle 
Professor, School of Social 
Service Administration 

University of Chicago 


Chieago, Il. 


THE concept of judging an individual in terms of 
motivations behind his behavior is not new. In the 
past it was frequently utilized in estimating the 
saintliness or sinfulness of an individual. Prior to the 
development of modern psychology the motives were 
explored with dull tools. What a person said and how 
he acted were the only means of evaluating the 
motivating forces. Modern psychology has sharpened 
the tool. The surface now can be cut through and 
some glimpses gained of the underlying drives that 
in direct or distorted ways are expressed in verbaliza- 
tion and behavior. As a result we see that within the 
saint there may be a sinner, within the sinner there 
may be a saint. 

It is dangerous to use sharpened tools clumsily 
when probing to expose the roots of human motiva- 
tions. Many times surface motivations may have a 
real value and should not be destroyed in order to 
study the underlying picture. If the outer structure 
serves a purpose, it should be carefully handled as 
attempts to explore the underlying structure are 
made. If the underlying structure is not functional 
to the purpose, it may have to be declared unfit, but 
a substitute function for the outer structure may be 
possible. If the outer structure is useless, and the 
internal structure valuable, obviously the external 
structure should be abandoned. The tools psychology 
has sharpened should be recognized as dangerous in 
unskilled or destructive hands. They should be used 
only by people of whatever academic discipline, who 
have not only training in examining the internal 
motivations but also skill in evaluating the roots as 
well as the distortions of those motivations. 

This warning applies very directly to anyone who 
wishes to investigate the motivations behind the 


* Presented at the First Annual Homefinding Institute, spon- 
sored by the Committee on Foster Homes for Children of the 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, October 11, 1951, 
Chicago. 
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In our knowledge that the reasons people give for wanting 
to be foster parents often mask their underlying motives, 
we may fail to see these motivations in the context of the 
many elements from which they stem. The writers issue 
a timely warning against a stereotyped use of easy 
generalizations about motives in selecting foster parents. 
What is important is to try to evaluate the applicants’ 
capacity for remotivation and growth in fulfilling their 
roles as parents. 


request of foster parents to care for foster children. 
Studying the verbalization of the conscious reasons 
for wishing to take a strange child into one’s home is 
an unsatisfactory way to determine the constructive 
elements in the wish to assume such a role. Explora- 
tion beyond the conscious verbalization of the in- 
dividual should be handled skillfully, hopefully to 
find constructive underlying motivations, but to 
preserve the positive aspects of the individual’s total 
life situation, even though the exploration of deeper 
motivations leads to the conclusion that they would 
be undesirable in a foster parent. 

Verbalization is the voice of the unconscious as 
well as the conscious. Verbalization expresses the 
conscious thoughts that the speaker feels will serve 
his purpose in gaining his goal. Certain conscious 
thoughts are held back in every situation because of 
the realization that complete verbalization will not 
gain the goal that is sought. What is said, however, 
may equally, in a very subtle way, express uncon- 
scious desires. Furthermore, what is withheld con- 
sciously is expressive of unconscious motivations. 
What a person says is his reason for any behavior 
should always be the starting point for exploration 
of deeper motivations. From that starting point 
many paths can be followed that may lead ultimately 
to a very different picture than the original verbal- 
ization suggested. While it certainly is not satisfac- 
tory to accept the conscious, verbalized motivation 
expressed by potential foster parents as the criterion 
for placing the child, it is equally dangerous to ignore 
the conscious verbalization without exploring how it 
serves an unconscious need. 


Ambiguous Motivations Expressed 


Discussion by the author with several social 
workers familiar with the field of foster family care 
indicated that there are common reasons that po- 
tential foster parents give to explain their wish for 
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a foster child. The similarity of reasons listed was in 
sharp contrast to the individual social worker’s 
evaluation of whether those conscious motivations 
were desirable or not. There was no agreement as to 
which motivations were desirable and 
which were undesirable. Each worker considered 
some particular type of conscious motivation ex- 
pressed by the foster parent as undesirable and there- 
fore a contra-indication to using the foster home. 
Most workers indicated that there was no conscious 
motivation concerning which they did not have some 
suspicion until further exploration was made. 

The most common motivations expressed by po- 
tential foster parents are seemingly as follows: 


conscious 


1. The family has learned through newspapers and radio pub- 
licity that there is a need for additional foster homes. They have 
an extra room or an extra bed and feel that they should therefore 
take in a child. 

2. Often coupled with this previous expression is the statement 
that they like children and would enjoy having an additional child 
in the home. 

3. The couple have one child they think -shows signs of being 
spoiled and being deprived of the valuable experiences a child in 
a larger family seems to have. They therefore wish to enrich their 
own child’s life by bringing another child into the home. 

4. The parents have always wished to have more than one 
child but have found, for medical or economic reasons, that it is 
impossible. They wish therefore to augment their family by taking 
on additional children who will not be permanent in the home. 

5. They have attempted to adopt a child, and although they 
have been accepted as potential adoptive parents by some repu- 
table agency, they find that the agency has not been able to obtain 
an adoptive child for them. They see a foster child, a boarding 
child, as a substitute for an adopted child. 

6. They have not been able to have children of their own and 
therefore have decided to fill a void they find in their own lives by 
boarding children. Again, they may have attempted to adopt a 
child or they may have avoided committing themselves to that 
much responsibility. 

7. They have just lost a child and perhaps on their own impulse 
or at the advice of doctors, ministers or friends, they have decided 
to fill the void temporarily by boarding a child, hoping that at 
some time in the future this substitute can be replaced with a child 
of their own. 

8. One or the other of the couple was brought up in an orphan- 
age or in an unhappy childhood environment and wishes to give 
another child who is threatened with the same frustration a satis- 
factory life experience in their home. 

9. The husband is occupied with his business—he may have to 
be away from the home quite a bit; and the wife feels or the 
husband thinks that a child would fill her life in a way that the 
husband is not able to do. 

10. The couple’s own children have reached an age where they 
are no longer dependent upon the parents for emotional support 
in the sense that they required it when they were younger. This 
has left a void in the family emotional constellation and the grati- 
fications that the parents received in a family setup. Since they 
feel they are too old to begin their own family over again, they 
wish to substitute a boarding child to meet their emotional needs. 

11. The wife feels that she should supplement the family in- 
come but does not wish to work outside of the home. She decides 
to augment the family income by boarding children. 
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While this list does not cover all of the expressed 
motivations for seeking children to board, it would 
seem to cover most of the more common reasons 
given. It is interesting to speculate as to what desir- 
able as well as undesirable unconscious motivations 
may lie behind these reasons. In the author’s experi- 
ence and from what she could glean in discussing the 
problem with social workers, not one of these reasons 
for taking a foster child ruled out certain desirable or 
undesirable unconscious reasons for doing so. While 
the conscious motivation seems sharply defined and 
clear in the applicant’s mind, through further investi- 
gation it becomes apparent that the verbalization is 
an expression of varied underlying motivations. The 
case of Mrs. M is to the point. 


Mrs. M was in her early thirties. She had been married for 
10 years. In the early part of her marriage she did not wish to have 
children. She resented the demands that she felt a child would 
make upon her and the limitations it would place upon her activi- 
ties. About three years before her application for a foster child, she 
had decided that her life was very monotonous. Economically 
there was no reason for her to work. She had no training that would 
place her in a working position that she felt she would enjoy. She 
was bored with her friends, her housework and her husband. She 
tried therefore to get pregnant, feeling that a baby would occupy 
her time. Her husband, as a result probably of mumps during 
adolescence, proved to be sterile. 


She and her husband decided to adopt a child. Mrs. M told the 
adoption agency that she was bored with life and that she felt that 
a child would fill a vacuum in her existence that she felt unbear- 
able. Without further investigation she was advised not to adopt 
a child: the function of an adoption agency is not to fill a vacancy 
in a sterile existence. The worker explained to her the selfishness of 
her desires. Mrs. M felt that the social worker was rather astute 
and probably correct. Yet the decision somehow did not satisfy 
her. She decided, as a way of evaluating her own capacity to take 
care of a child, to take a boarding child for a time. In this way she 
could determine whether or not she could do justice to a growing 
child and at the same time gain more gratification from her own 
life. 

She sought help from another agency, asking for a child— 
preferably an infant—to board in her home. The case was quickly 
disposed of by the agency. The worker indicated that she wanted 
an infant because she saw an infant as something she could mold 
into the type of person she wanted rather than accepting a pre- 
structuralized personality. According to the worker, Mrs. M 
wanted an infant because she felt insecure with older children, 
didn’t know how to handle them and therefore thought an infant 
would be easier. She could then compete with her friends who had 
their own infants and establish her own prestige in the community 
in the cultural role of a mother, even though artificially so. An 
infant she could put out of the way when she didn’t want it and 
could play with it when she wanted to, something she could not do 
with an older child. On the basis of these presumably underlying 
motivations for wanting a foster child, she was refused by the 
agency. 


Mrs. M recognized all of these reasons as the 
worker helped her to express how she really felt 
about a child. What the worker and Mrs. M herself 
did not know was that these expressed and implied 
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motivations had their roots in the woman’s own 
maturation. In the framework of her marriage she 
had emotionally matured from a confused, dependent 
adolescent to a woman who was finding her life empty 
because a strong urge to express herself in a maternal 
relationship with a child was frustrated. She envied 
her friends because they seemed to have an enriched 
emotional life that she did not have. Evaluating this 
enrichment in terms of her own needs, she saw chil- 
dren as the added aspect in the lives of her friends. 
Her urge to have an infant rather than an older child 
with a partially crystallized personality was similar 
in motivation to the desire of all parents. She wished 
to see her child develop and blossom under her minis- 
trations, not as an extension of her personality, but as 
the product of the rich soil which she had provided. 
She wished to experience all of motherhood that she 
could, unconsciously feeling the urge to grow with 
a child, an urge that every normal mother consciously 
or unconsciously experiences. 


Mrs. M’s conscious motivations for wanting a 
foster child certainly needed careful exploration. The 
worker’s exploration resulted in a formulation that 
was theoretically possible but in reality had no bear- 
ing upon the actual motivation of this woman for a 
child. As the situation was built up for Mrs. M by 
the worker, it was obvious that Mrs. M was not a 
desirable foster parent. The result was to deprive 
Mrs. M of motherhood and a child of a good home. 
A sharp tool was used to destroy what should have 
been preserved. 


Mrs. D presented a rather contrasting picture. The family was 
of average income, the home a comfortable one. She expressed a 
desire for a child for several reasons. She had seen an advertise- 
ment in the paper indicating that the agency needed foster homes. 
She had an extra bedroom that was “‘just made for a child.” She 
and her husband were very fond of children and had two of their 
own, age 9 and 12. After the second child was born they had, 
because of some uncertainties in the employment of the father 
and indefiniteness in regard to future plans and economic re- 
sources, decided that they had better be satisfied with just two 
children. Now they were in a position to consider the possibility of 
having a third child, but felt that they were too advanced in years 
to run the risk of pregnancy and assume the full responsibility for 
the future of a child. They wanted an infant, preferably a new- 
born, one that probably could stay with them for some time, hope- 
fully if circumstances warranted, through his entire childhood. 
On the other hand, they could accept the fact that the child might 
be taken from the home after a relatively short time. In such an 
event they would want then to take another child. 


Investigation indicated that their own children were eager for 
another child in the home, were well-adjusted youngsters, doing 
well in school, having a very adequate social life. The mother and 
father tended to spend a great part of their time in the home and 
also had a rather pleasant relationship with other family-minded 
couples in the neighborhood. Superficial exploration suggested an 
ideal foster home constellation. After a careful investigation the 
home was rejected as a place for a foster child. 
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It is impossible in the scope of this paper to give 
the details of the investigation. Certainly the rejec- 
tion of the home was justified. The key to the case 
seemed to lie in the woman’s own background. When 
she was born she had a brother of 9 and a sister of 12, 
the same age as her own children when she applied 
for a foster child. Her brother and sister had resented 
the advent of a new baby and her early childhood had 
been severely colored by the hostile control imposed 
by them. She had decided to take an infant at the 
time that her own children reached the age that her 
brother and sister had been when she entered the 
family. Unconsciously the foster child would com- 
plete the picture of her childhood, but in this case she 
would be the master instead of the victim. Using this 
home for a foster child would have jeopardized the 
entire family balance. 


Undoubtedly many of the motivations expressed 
by potential foster parents are very similar to the 
motivations that a couple have for having children of 
their own. Many of the conscious reasons listed above 
would also be expressed by a mother anticipating 
pregnancy. It would seem worth while to explore the 
possibilities inherent in some of these conscious 
wishes. 


Can They Let the Child Be Himself? 


Consider the wish expressed by potential parents 
to have a child because they have “always loved 
children.” They may genuinely love children. It is 
then important to determine what the nature of this 
love for children may be. Do they visualize children 
as a glorified extension of themselves? In such a 
framework they may assume that they can make of 
a child what they wish they were but were unable to 
attain. Vicariously, therefore, they hope to relive 
their lives in the framework of their ideal for them- 
selves rather than with the limitations they see as 
part of themselves. This is not of necessity an un- 
fortunate motivation or a destructive type of love. 
Such adults may be quite capable of allowing the 
potential personality of a child to evolve to its own 
individual goal, seeing their role only as providing 
the emotional environment that makes possible the 
healthy fruition of the child’s potentialities. They 
may only wish to avoid the restrictions imposed on 
their own childhood development. The motivation 
may, however, be very destructive, if their own 
rigidity necessitates an arbitrary goal for the child 
that has no relationship to the child’s own potential- 
ity. In such circumstances the child will be forced 
into a mold that fits the parents’ dreams irrespective 
of whether or not it fits the child. 
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The wish for a foster child may not be expressed 
in terms of love for a child but rather in terms of a 
void in the life of the adults that they wish to fill. 
This void may exist because of sterileness in their 
capacity to live and gain gratification from their 
reality. If so, they are seeking to fill the void artifi- 
cially by accepting the responsibility for a child. No 
child should be expected to fill so great a void. On the 
other hand, the feeling of emptiness may exist be- 
cause of a strong urge within the adults to express 
themselves in parental relationships. The external 
environment may quite adequately gratify other 
needs, but the need to be a parent can be expressed 
only in relationship to a child. In this case they may 
be quite capable of giving richly to the child. Thus it 
is not the feeling of emptiness that is significant. It is 
rather the cause of the emptiness that must be con- 
sidered. 


The woman who seeks a foster child because her 
husband is so preoccupied with his work may be in 
this way expressing hostility towards the husband. 
She may wish to bring into his life a rival to whom 
she will give all and withdraw from him. Further- 
more, his absence from home may be a symbol of how 
emotionally empty the marriage is, and she wishes 
to substitute a child for her husband. Neither role 
should be imposed upon a child. On the other hand 
the woman may sense that she has a need to find ex- 
pression for herself as a mother. She does not wish to 
seek this gratification in her relationship to her 
husband. She may unconsciously recognize that her 
maternal drive may become a destructive force if she 
attempts to gratify it through her relationship with 
her husband. Such gratification might lead either to 
the destruction of their relationship or the destruc- 
tion of the man. She wishes therefore to turn the drive 
towards a legitimate object—a child. Thus she is 
potentially a desirable foster mother. 


Likewise, if a woman wishes a child because she 
feels that her own child’s life would be enriched, she 
may conceive of the foster child as a plaything for her 
own child or as a person to whom to switch the re- 
sponsibility for her own child’s growth. She may be 
expressing a great deal of hostility towards her own 
child, wishing to deprive her own child of the richness 
the child is experiencing as an only child. A foster 
child should be protected from such destructive 
plans. On the other hand, the mother may, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, recognize that she has a 
real capacity to give to her own child and to others 
as well. By this rich expression of her capacity to 
love, not only will her own child have a valuable 
emotional experience but so will the foster child. 
Both children would then profit by the placement. 
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One has justifiable hesitancy in placing a boarding 
child in a home as a substitute for a child that has 
just died. Such foster parents will seek to meet many 
needs in the framework of their relationship with a 
foster child, needs that perhaps did not even exist in 
their relationship to their own child when alive. Such 
placements certainly offer potential dangers, both for 
the child who is placed and for the foster parents. 
However, in the author’s opinion, they should not be 
automatically ruled out. It is possible that foster 
parents can be mature enough to recognize the 
hazards in such a relationship and yet to keep con- 
structively alive their real capacity to function as 
parents. While it is probably not wise to place a foster 
child in such a home during the period of acute grief, 
it would seem important to keep in sufficient contact 
with the family that they can keep alive the positive 
aspects of their feelings toward children as they live 
through the period of grief. The foster child may not 
be to them a physical replacement of their own child, 
but rather a healthy object toward which to turn a 
love formerly absorbed by their own child. 


Dangers in Capacity for Identification 


People who have experienced in their own child- 
hood the deprivations of being brought up in an 
orphanage or who, for other reasons, have had an 
unhappy childhood may express a wish to provide a 
happy childhood for a child who is threatened with 
the same catastrophe. They may have a genuine wish 
to give a child the childhood experience of which 
they were deprived. In such instances, it is not the 
motivation that should be questioned but rather the 
capacity of the individual to carry it through. People 
who have lived through real emotional deprivation 
in their childhood frequently are unable to give 
warmly because they have not built up an emotional 
reserve, a reserve that has its roots in childhood ex- 
periences of gratifying emotional relationships. Thus, 
even though they wish to give, they are actually in- 
capable of giving. They have little that is real to 
offer a child. On the other hand, they may have an 
ability to identify with a child who is faced with the 
danger of the same frustrations they experienced. 
Because of this identification, they may be able to 
give to the child as they themselves wish they had 
been given to, and in this way experience vicariously 
the happy childhood of which they themselves were 
deprived. There are dangers in this capacity for 
identification. If it leads to the need to create the 
child in the adult’s own image, it is obviously a 
dangerous situation both for the child and the adult. 
Furthermore, in some cases the identification with 
the child’s problem and the wish to give warmly to 
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him mobilizes jealousy in the foster parent. The 
foster parent then may give generously but envy the 
child who receives. Under such circumstances he de- 
mands a reward from the child that is beyond the 
child’s capacity to give constructively. It is not im- 
possible, however, to conceive that an adult who 
has had a deprived childhood, who identifies with the 
child whose deprivation parallels his own, can give 
or learn to give constructively to the child. In such 
instances, he could gain real vicarious satisfaction 
out of the development of the happy, integrated in- 
dividual, and at the same time provide a healthy 
environment for the child. 


Is Increased Income Ever a Legitimate Motive? 
Perhaps the conscious motivation most skeptically 
received is that of a wish to augment the family in- 
come through boarding a child. This skepticism is in 
part justified, since few agencies pay enough for the 
care of the child to even cover the expense that the 
child adds to the family budget, let alone show a 
profit. Furthermore, at first glance it seems a ques- 
tionable motivation. It carries the implication of ex- 
ploiting a child for financial reasons. Is this neces- 
sarily exploitation, however? It is an accepted part 
of our culture that a person who works earns financial 
returns. No matter how emotionally gratifying the 
work experience may be, no matter how great a con- 
tribution the work may make to the welfare of soci- 
ety, the individual expects financial remuneration 
that exceeds the expenses involved in his employ- 
ment. Even social workers and psychiatrists “ex- 
ploit” in this manner. If a foster parent has the con- 
scious desire to take a child to board in order to aug- 
ment the family income, the situation should be 
evaluated in terms of why this particular means of 
increasing the family income is chosen. Why does the 
mother not seek part-time employment that will 
make fewer demands upon her and give equal or addi- 
tional financial gains? Is she perhaps seeking work 
that will be financially remunerative but equally 
emotionally remunerative? Perhaps she accepts the 
24-hour job of caring for a small child because the 
prospect of working with a child offers her more 
outlet for her own interests, capacities and drives 
than a shorter workday in another role would offer 
her. Particularly in those homes where there seem to 
be resources that would permit the wise handling of 
a disturbed child, it is questionable whether this ex- 
pression of a wish for gainful returns should neces- 
sarily be indicative of an undesirable motivation. In 
other words, the conscious motivation may be in- 
creased family income; unconscious motivations may 
be of a nature that would be very constructive for 
the child, or very destructive. The fact that the in- 
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dividual wishes to help the family budget should not 
be the only determining factor in accepting or re- 
jecting a potential foster parent. 


Mrs. Rose As a Foster Mother 


It is interesting to speculate how one would have 
evaluated Anne Rose, author of Room for One More, 
as a foster mother. She has written a charmingly 
humorous picture of a very elastic family setup, but 
many factors could be brought out that would 
counter-indicate utilizing this home. The following 
material is out of context but could have been ob- 
tained in a directed interview. Mrs. Rose states quite 
frankly that she likes to take children to board be- 
cause if you don’t get along with them you can get 
rid of them. She seems to be particularly interested 
in taking children who are in one way or another 
severely handicapped. As she becomes involved with 
an emotionally or physically crippled child, one 
could speculate as to the meaning crippled children 
have for her. The question might be raised as to 
whether she may not actually be very hostile toward 
children; perhaps she chooses crippled children to 
reassure herself. In spite of her wish to destroy chil- 
dren or to cripple them, she can prove to herself that 
she does not destroy them but actually helps them 
to jovercome their handicap. On such a hypothesis, 
one would conclude that the author is guilt-ridden 
because of this wish to destroy children and over- 
compensates for it by taking care of those who have 
been injured by others. Furthermore, she is not too 
interested in cooperating with schools or other social 
agencies. She is convinced that she can teach certain 
things to the children better and more quickly than 
schoolteachers can. She gives little evidence of valu- 
ing the skills of social workers. It is questionable 
how cooperative she might be with these social 
agencies. Another significant fact is that she does not 
wish to take children for a long period of time: she 
takes them for “a vacation”. Then, having seduced 
them into an intense relationship with herself so that 
they beg to stay with her, she becomes the control- 
ling, engulfing person. If her interest in being a foster 
parent is analyzed in this framework, she certainly 
is a questionable risk for the placement of any child. 
Yet I doubt any social worker, if she could be assured 
that a child she was placing would be placed in an 
environment described by Mrs. Rose, would hesitate 
to give that child the total experience of family life 
as described in the book. 

The evaluation of conscious motivations is quite 
inadequate in estimating the values in a foster home. 
The evaluation of unconscious motivations also 
would appear to give insufficient information. Of 
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more significance is the evaluation of the mode of 
expression that one would anticipate the adults 
would use to express the conscious and unconscious 
motivations involved in the desire to board a child. 
As indicated above, if a woman wishes to fill a void 
that she feels in her life, it is important to consider 
whether that void is due to real emptiness in her rela- 
tionship with others or is the result of her need to 
gratify a maternal role for which she cannot find a 
sublimated outlet in social contacts with other adults 
or in other employment. If her motivation is based 
upon a desire to play a maternal role, will she do so 
in a way that will give a child a truly constructive 
experience or will it be a crippling experience? If she 
wishes to compete with her own mother or with her 
friends who are mothers, does she really have the 
capacity to be a better mother than they? 


The Expression May Be Wrong; the Motives, Right 


Having determined as completely as possible the 
pattern of response that can be anticipated from a 
potential foster parent, one is immediately con- 
fronted by another question. Is it not possible in 
certain cases that the motivations behind the in- 
dividual’s behavior are constructive, but that the 
expression of those motivations is, perhaps through 
ignorance, unfortunate but subject to modification? 
Up to this point the discussion has been concerned 
with the status quo. An understanding of the situa- 
tion may lead to constructive modification of it. The 
case of Mary and her foster mother indicates that 
seeming impasses can be dissolved. 

Mrs. R had taken Mary into her home when Mary was 11. 
Mrs, R had wanted a pre-adolescent girl. Her only experience with 
children had been in rearing her own son who was, at the time 
Mary came into the home, at college. Mrs. R had enjoyed Mary 
for three years, and then suddenly had refused to keep her longer. 
Mary had begun to assert her independence of a formalized social 
structure. She didn’t wish to accept the social mores of her foster 
home. Mrs. R had always wanted a daughter she could be proud 
of, and she couldn’t be proud of Mary. 

It was difficult not to reject Mrs. R. She presented herself as 
a repressive, hostile, narcissistic woman, who cared only for the 
social recognition Mary could gain for her. Mary had failed her, 
and so she wished nothing further to do with her. Mrs. R wanted 
to be proud of Mary. 


Every parent wants to be proud of his or her child. 
Mrs. R’s motivations were not at fault, but rather 
their expression was unfortunate. There was much 
about Mary for Mrs. R to be proud of, but to those 
considerations she was blind. Fortunately, in this in- 
stance, Mrs. R had a real capacity to love a child, but 
needed to understand her. As the social worker 
helped Mrs. R to see that she had reasons to be 
proud of Mary, but that her standards for judging 
Mary were at fault, Mrs. R no longer sought to give 
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Mary up but rather fostered her positive strivings. 
By directing justifiable motivations into channels 
where gratification for Mrs. R and an enriching ex- 
perience for Mary could be obtained, an apparent 
impasse was converted into a growth experience. 
This was not achieved by a magic formula, but only 
after intensive work both with Mrs. R and with 
Mary. 

In conclusion, the evaluation of motivations of 
foster parents must be based upon the following con- 
siderations: 

1. What are the conscious reasons for wishing to assume the 
role of a foster parent? 


2. What more basic reasons are indicated or masked by the 
conscious motivation? 

3. What form can the expression or the conscious and uncon- 
scious motivations be expected to take in the actual living situation 
of the foster family and the child? 

4. Whatever the motivations may be, can they be utilized to 
give a constructive life experience for the child and for the foster 
parents? 


Only a crystal ball would presume to answer these 
questions completely. Within the limit of present 
skills and tools, however, answers should be at- 
tempted before a foster home is accepted or rejected. 
If the home is accepted, it should be repeatedly 
evaluated within this framework. 


DISCUSSION 


By Charlotte Towle 


The gist of Dr. Josselyn’s message is that selecting 
foster parents is not simple. Professed motives often 
are partial masks so that basic motives are not 
readily known either through words or action. And 
when they are known, this insight does not neces- 
sarily solve the problem of determining whether a 
family can assimilate a child and meet his needs in 
ways which promote his development. Dr. Fosselyn 
stresses a common fallacy in current thinking—that to 
know the motive is to know the outcome of the course of 
action. When I was on a recent vacation the moun- 
tains so recreated the past for me that I was strongly 
motivated to climb to their very tops as of yore. My 
motivation, however, was not supported by my 
wind. The motivation was rendered useless because 
I did not have what it takes to master the incline. 
The implications are obvious in relation to many a 
strongly and desirably motivated foster parent! 
I could well draw the comparison also to many an 
individual motivated to enter a profession. 

Some of the observations of educators concerned 
with admissions into professional schools are relevant 
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to the selection of foster parents. Our observations 
support Dr. Josselyn’s contention that even though 
some motives are promising and some suspect, there 
is no such thing as a good or bad motive in and of 
itself. Motives cannot be lifted out of context and 
evaluated. They are relevant only in relation to other 
factors and forces in the life of the applicant and in 
the lives of those in close relationship to him. Basic 
motivation is rendered useful or useless insofar as it 
is sustained by or united with conditions essential for 
the attainment of the goal which has incited the in- 
dividual or group to action. Hence this current 
tendency to focus narrowly on motives as an index 
to outcome, one which prevails in circles other than 
in social work and in homefinding. Among many 
determinants of this fragmentation, one suspects 
that social workers comprehend the complexity of the 
task which confronts them in predicting the outcome 
of human relationships. Weighted with the difficulty 
of the task and charged with concern for the welfare 
of those whom they serve, they seek simplification. 
The human mind in a complex learning situation 
fraught with anxiety tends to become somewhat ob- 
sessive and thus to seek generalizations and dichot- 
omies and thereby to center in one aspect of human 
development and response to the exclusion of others. 
As Dr. Josselyn has shown, this monolithic tendency 
can but lead us astray in the selection of foster 
parents. 


We Must Recognize Limits of Casework 


Even though we cannot reduce the complexity, it 
seems important that we reduce the anxiety in this 
situation. A profession makes the emotional demand 
of enduring denial and frustration in not knowing. 
This implies capacity to labor and to await the les- 
sons of one’s labors. The fact of the matter is that 
there are limits to our understanding. Our present 
knowledge and our means to understanding do not 
permit infallible prediction of human responses in 
prospective experiences. When we overrate the 
efficiency of our tools, we are most prone to misuse 
them, and short cuts to understanding represent one 
form of misuse. Eminent psychiatrists have empha- 
sized that a patient’s capacity to use treatment is 
best known through treatment. Social caseworkers 
long have stressed the fact that the helping process 
is their best diagnostic tool. Social work educators 
concerned with the selection of students admit 
humbly that while they have criteria which permit 
them to make some sound selections, in many in- 
stances the individual’s potentialities can be known 
only through his response to the learning situation. 
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It is not initial motivation that matters as much as 
capacity for remotivation. The meeting of need, the 
nurture afforded through a desired experience, may 
contribute to the individual’s growth so that remoti- 
vation occurs. It would seem to follow that in some 
instances an individual’s capacity for foster parent- 
hood can be known only through his experience in 
that role. This is a harsh fact to accept, knowing as 
we do the high cost to children of experimentation. 
Acceptance of this reality, however, may reduce the 
homefinder’s anxiety. If excessive anxiety begets a 
search for easy solutions which sometimes take the 
form of stereotypes with which to form judgments, 
lowered anxiety will not necessarily bring submission 
to the limits of knowledge and skill and be expressed 
in laissez faire experimentation. Instead, it is hoped, 
the social worker will be freed to work creatively 
within limits with an intent gradually to reduce them. 

Because I have argued against an overemphasis on 
the motive as an index to outcome, this does not 
mean that I believe that motivation should be dis- 
regarded. Because I have claimed that one cannot 
always know an individual’s capacity for parenthood 
in advance of placement, this does not mean that one 
should not continue to attempt to know him in order 
to evaluate and to predict as reliably as is possible. 
Motives, Dr. Josselyn has shown, often are multiple. 
I repeat that they should be evaluated in relation to 
many factors and forces. It is beyond the scope of 
this discussion to detail their context compre- 
hensively or to depict fully the social worker’s means 
of understanding prospective foster parents. It is 
possible merely to note some of the learning which 
the social worker could well put to use systematically 
in the interest of greater skills tomorrow than we 
have today. In this connection, I know that it is not 
necessary for me to stress to the members of this 
group the need for and importance of research in 
this area. 

A social worker in homefinding will need to use all 
he has learned of human behavior in his professional 
training and all that he has of self-knowledge to 
attain further understanding and insight. Knowledge 
and understanding of the needs and strivings of the 
individual, and of the purposes served by defenses 
and adaptations, will be essential not only in order to 
help a given applicant make himself known, but also 
for the evaluation of the applicant’s potentialities to 
render the service, that is, to perform the work which 
he wants or thinks he wants to undertake. The foster 
parent applicant, unlike the client of a social agency, 
is not seeking help. To be sure, he is asking to be 
given a child, but his feeling often is that he is giving 
himself and his resources more than that he is asking. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Making the Relief Rolls Public 


Tu E November Cu1tp WELFARE carried an editorial 
on the Jenner Amendment to the Federal Revenue 
Act of 1951 then pending Congressional action. This 
amendment, now written into the law, provides that 
each state through its own state legislative action, 
without forfeiting Federal funds, shall be able to pub- 
lish the names and addresses of all persons receiving 
public assistance and the amounts they receive, with 
the proviso that they would not be put to political 
or commercial use. The stated purpose of such legisla- 
tion is to prevent persons not legally entitled to 
public assistance from getting on the relief rolls, 
on the premise that publicizing such information 
will deter fraud. 

The Child Welfare League believes this premise is 
mistaken. Publicity of this kind has not proved an 
effective deterrent to law-breaking for which more 
constructive administrative measures are required. 
Furthermore, making names, addresses and the in- 
dividual money payments a matter of public knowl- 
edge is to invade one of the basic rights of people who 
are law abiding—the right to privacy. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations states in Article 12: 


“No one shall be subjected to arbitrary inter- 
ference with his privacy, family, home or corre- 
spondence, nor to attacks upon his honor and 
reputation. Everyone has the right to the protec- 
tion of the law against such interference or attack.” 


The League believes that nothing in the circum- 
stances necessitating people to apply for and receive 
public assistance warrants abrogation of these rights. 
The mere fact of stark financial need should not 
automatically deprive anyone of the common rights 
enjoyed by the citizenry of which he is a part. More- 
over, many children would be harmed by revealing 
this information about matters normally held as 
strictly personal and private. The vital need of every 
child to be like his fellows requires no re-emphasis in 
these columns. Just at a time when we are learning 
more than ever before how to provide substantial 
nurture for self-confidence and independence in the 
growing child, we cannot tolerate having such a 
strong sense of difference openly imposed upon him 
and his family. 

The League is receiving requests for material that 
will clearly state the case against the terms of the Jen- 
ner Amendment as advocates of sound child welfare 
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measures prepare to debate the issue in those state 
legislatures where it is scheduled to arise. With per- 
mission of the Social Casework Council of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, we are glad to quote the 
following paragraphs from a statement recently pre- 
pared by that body for the use of agencies, groups, or 
individuals similarly concerned with this problem, 
which we believe should be extremely helpful.* 


“Who are the people receiving welfare serv- 
ices? 

“The programs we support include a wide range 
of services—to veterans, the aged, the blind, the 
sick, the helpless children, the unemployed and 
those with problems of personal and family ad- 
justment. 


“The Federal Security Agency reports that 
about four per cent of the population is receiving 
some form of direct public aid—Old Age Assist- 
ance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to Dependent Children, 
Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled, and 
General Assistance. This four per cent represents 
2.7 million persons over 65 years of age, 2.1 million 
children deprived of the support of one or both 
parents, and less than one million blind, disabled 
and miscellaneous. Among these miscellaneous is 
a small group who are employable — usually 
marginal workers with temporary or special 
problems. 


“No one seriously questions the right of the 
veteran or the beneficiary of social insurance to 
privacy about his personal affairs. The only people 
under current attack are recipients of public as- 
sistance. 


“How can the taxpayer and the contributor 
know what is happening to his welfare dollar? 


“Welfare programs do not operate behind an 
iron curtain of secrecy. Everything about them is 
and should be open to the public except the iden- 
tity of the individuals being helped. Under present 
legislation . . . complete information about in- 
dividuals receiving public assistance is available 
to legislative investigating committees, grand 
juries and law enforcement officials as needed in 
carrying out their duties related to the administra- 
tion of the assistance programs. Public welfare 
policies, procedures, regulations, budgets and sta- 
tistical records have always been open to the pub- 
lic. Such information should be more widely used. 
The taxpayer himself should understand the kind 


*“Private Lives and Public Funds”; the Social Casework 
Council of the National Social Welfare Assembly, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 
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of program his money is used for and the kind of 
need it is intended to meet. He should know 
whether its administration is efficient and is doing 
its best to maintain and rehabilitate those for 
whom the program is designed. To this end those 
charged with the administration of the program 
have an obligation to carry on a continuous inter- 
pretation to the public of general information con- 
cerning the causes of dependency, the standards 
and methods used in determining need for help, the 
size of assistance grants and their relation to the 
cost of living, the efforts made to assist people to 
become self-supporting, the total expenditures, the 
number of persons receiving help and the number 
and kinds of employees. Such information should 
be disseminated by every means of public com- 
munication—the press, radio, and public forums. 

“All agencies should have strong citizens’ boards 
representing a cross section of the community. 
Such boards can strengthen the operation of their 
programs by interpreting the goals and problems 
of the agency and the community’s interest and 
responsibility in meeting them. Private agencies 
have found this a necessary and effective means of 
keeping the agency and the public in touch with 
each other. 


“What will happen if protection of privacy 
is removed? 


“Prevention and exposure of fraud are not new. 
Written into the law and the [public] agency 
policies are conditions under which persons may 
receive help, and these require that the person give 
extensive information about his private life and 
affairs. Welfare workers are constantly reviewing 
such information in line with the prescribed re- 
quirements. Making available names to the public 
may broaden the opportunity for persons to report 
suspicious instances. But this is not the whole 
story. To weed out the frauds by this particular 
method, the hundreds of thousands of persons in 
genuine need now receiving assistance would have 
to be exposed to the same scrutiny. They would be 
exposed to idle curiosity, to spite, or possible ex- 
ploitation. 

“Tt is true that there are some not entitled to 
help among those seeking public assistance. But 
suppose there are one or two in every hundred— 
the figures usually quoted as a result of responsible 
investigations—does this mean that the other 
ninety-eight should be stripped of their dignity 
and self-respect and publicly branded? The family 
which has fallen into temporary distress should not 
be penalized. The rights of the child of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged are the same as the child 
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of the economically secure. The blind, the ill and 
the aged should not have further suffering in- 
flicted in addition to their lack of material essen- 
tials. 

“*. . . Without preventive welfare services which 
people can use with confidence that their identity 
will not be revealed, except as it helps them to 
establish their need, there is social breakdown for 
which the community pays dearly through main- 
taining more hospitals, more institutions and more 
courts. Without rehabilitative welfare services, 
which people are not afraid to use, the community 
suffers further loss in not making available to itself 
the social and economic productivity of all its mem- 
bers. Dignity and self-respect are the very assets 
which will help put many of these people back on 
their feet. ... 


“How can needy people be protected and 
frauds exposed? 


“Administrators of welfare and other social 
workers are as much concerned with the prevention 
of fraud as are the taxpayers. Helping people in 
need and exposing fraud are part of the same job. 
But in this imperfect world a small amount of 
‘chiseling’ seems to be as inevitable as are crime, 
corruption and tax-dodging. What is needed is a 
way in which fraud can be reduced to a minimum 
or eliminated, while a good helping job is done for 
the great bulk of people who genuinely need as- 
sistance. This can be and is being accomplished in 
most cities and states, through efficient, skilled 
operation of welfare programs, free from corruption 
and political influence. Low salaries, too heavy 
work loads, and personnel poorly equipped for the 
dificult task of helping people in trouble, con- 
tribute to the abuse of welfare programs. The best 
way to insure efficient administration is to have 
enough experienced, honest, competent personnel, 
with adequate pay to attract and keep them. Wel- 
fare programs are the community’s programs and 
its citizens have a responsibility to demand and 
support a high quality of service. As individuals, 
the citizens can help in efficient operation through 
providing accurate information about persons 
seeking help when this is known to them and asked 
of them. Good administration of these services will 
take care of those in need, help to assure adequate 
assistance for those eligible for it, and will expose 
those few who do try to take advantage of it. 

“Modern welfare programs based on respect for 
the integrity and independence of persons needing 
help are accepted as a necessary part of a good 
community setup. Efforts to eliminate the small 
amount of fraud in the programs by the exposure 
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of all persons receiving assistance to public curi- 
osity, suspicion or exploitation, is an attack on the 
many to get at the few. It is neither desirable nor 
helpful. It will do more harm than good. The 
better cure for fraud lies in citizen interest and 
support of welfare administration which is both 
humane and efficient.” 


The League is convinced that child welfare 
agencies have high stakes in this particular issue and 
their responsibility for speaking in the interests of 
those children who will be affected by it is clear. The 
right of the law-abiding individual to privacy is no 
new concept suddenly developed to meet a crisis. It 
was two hundred years ago that the great Beccaria 
wrote: 

“Wherever the laws suffer a man, in certain 

cases, to cease to be a person and to become a 

thing, there is no liberty.” 


Bkad, 
CONFERENCES 


The Eastern Regional Conference will be held 
February 6, 7, 8, 1952, in Philadelphia, Pa. Head- 
quarters will be the Sylvania Hotel. Mr. Walter P. 
Townsend, General Secretary, Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania, is chairman. 

The Southern Regional Conference will be held 
March 13, 14, 15, 1952, in Raleigh, N. C. Head- 
quarters will be the Sir Walter Hotel. Dr. Ellen 
Winston, Commissioner, Division of Child Welfare, 
State Board of Welfare, Raleigh, is chairman. 

The Central Regional Conference will be held 
March 31 and April 1, 2, 1952, in Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters will be the Statler Hotel. Mr. Fred R. 
Johnson, General Secretary, The Michigan Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Detroit, is chairman. 

The Southwest Regional Conference will be held 
April 27, 28, 29, 1952, in Austin, Texas. Headquarters 
will be the Hotel Driskill. Miss Rosalind Giles, 
Director, Division of Child Care, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Austin, is chairman. 

The South Pacific Regional Conference will be held 
in Long Beach, California, May 1, 2, 3, 1952. Head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Hilton. Mr. Clyde S. 
Pritchard, Executive Secretary, Children’s Bureau 
of Los Angeles, is chairman. 

The New England Regional Conference will be 
held June 9, 10, 1952, in Poland Springs, Maine. 
Miss Helen M. Wheeler, Director, South End Day 
Nursery, Boston, Mass., is chairman. 

The Midwest Regional Conference will be held 
September 25, 26, 27, 1952, in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Headquarters will be the Hotel Savery. Mr. George 
Westby, Executive Director, Lutheran Welfare So- 
ciety of Iowa, Des Moines, is chairman. 
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The National Conference of Social Work will be 
held May 25-30, in Chicago. Headquarters for the 
Child Welfare League of America will be the Con- 
gress Hotel. The League’s program for National 
Conference in 1952 is being planned by a national 
committee which is working through regional sub- 
committees. Mrs. Nora Phillips Johnson, New York 
City, is national chairman; Mr. Jacob Hechler, New 
York, chairman for the East Coast subcommittee; 
Miss Martha Branscombe, Chicago, chairman for the 
Midwest subcommittee; and Mr. Clyde Getz, Los 
Angeles, chairman for the West Coast subcommittee. 


SCHOLARSHIP LISTING ISSUED 


THe Child Welfare League of America has recently 
issued a listing of scholarship aid currently being 
offered by League member and provisional agencies 
to students undertaking graduate social work train- 
ing. This report is the result of a survey initiated in 
September, 1951, in view of the increasing need for 
scholarship help. It is contemplated that it will be 
revised periodically as scholarship programs are ex- 
panded or withdrawn. 

In making the survey, we asked our agencies to 
state: (1) whether they have a scholarship fund, 
(2) how fund is administered, (3) what information 
should be offered about scholarship program. Of 
some 250 member and some 25 provisional agencies, 
51 replied that they do have a scholarship fund; 
32 that they do not have a scholarship fund as such 
but gave some qualifying information; 113 that they 
have no scholarship resources, and 10 misunder- 
stood the question (some agencies gave information 
on scholarships available to children under care, 
rather than on those for workers in training). 

Conditions for the granting of scholarships vary 
somewhat, but most agencies require a commitment 
to work for the agency following graduation, usually 
one year for a one-year scholarship, two for a two- 
year scholarship. Some agencies offer scholarships 
for staff members only, or prefer staff members. 
Some extend scholarships to local residents or state 
residents only; or to second year students only. Some 
state departments of welfare specified that appli- 
cants must be interested in rural child welfare. Some 
agencies stated that recipients may attend any ac- 
credited school of social work; some offered a list of 
schools from among which they may choose; some 
allocate scholarship funds directly to a school. 

For those agencies which specified how many 
scholarships they make available, the usual number 
was from one to five, but one state department offers 
14 to 16 scholarships. 

The listing was compiled by Margaret W. Shengold 
of the Information and Publications Department. 
Copies are available from the League office. There 
is no charge. 
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EVALUATING MOTIVES OF FOSTER 
PARENTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


His concept may be that he is proffering a service and 
being evaluated for a job. In this connection, I refer 
to Dr. Josselyn’s discussion of the money motive in 
taking a child. In understanding the applicant as a 
person, the focus must be on him as a potential parent 
useful to the agency, rather than as a client or patient 
with a problem to solve, who is primarily a recipient 
of the agency’s service. 


Must Assume Applicant Has Something to Offer 


Nevertheless, there is a problem to solve, that of 
mutually determining whether the need he brings 
will be met through becoming a foster parent and 
whether he has the capacity and can offer the condi- 
tions of life essential for his success in our mutual 
undertaking. The social worker will need to use his 
knowledge of the relationship as the basis for inter- 
viewing and to use all he has learned, for conducting 
problem-solving investigation interviews. In this 
situation, this implies interest in and concern with 
what the applicant brings from his past experience 
which qualifies him for this undertaking, as well as 
an attitude that presumably he has something to 
offer. It implies also making clear the agency’s expec- 
tation of a close working relationship, making known 
its procedures and demands, one of which is use of the 
help implicit in supervision. There is an imposed 
helping relationship in this situation which is akin to 
that of the supervisor-caseworker relationship, in 
which some of the principles of casework supervision 
obtain for clarifying the relationship and for dealing 
with resistance to help. A prospective foster parent 
may be prone to talk for approval. Just as any other 
job applicant, he may talk to conceal rather than to 
reveal. A relevant focus which engages his participa- 
tion in measuring the demands of the job, and in 
gauging whether it is an undertaking which will meet 
his current interest and need, may lower his defenses 
and free him to be more revealing of himself and of 
his family situation. It has been said that a foster 
parent’s potentialities are best known after he be- 
comes one. The first step in becoming a foster parent 
is in the application and investigating process. Hence 
the applicant’s participation in and response to this 
experience often is revealing if the worker lends a 
knowing ear to the language which it speaks. The 
social worker will need to use all that he knows of 
interviewing as a means to establish a productive 
working relationship. The outcome of many a foster 
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home is determined at this stage. Often a foster 
parent has failed the agency because it has not been 
conveyed at the start (as well as later) that the 
agency will be with him in his service, intent upon 
lielping him succeed as a foster parent, rather than 
aligned with the anxious dependent child who, as the 
insecure recipient of his care, almost invariably 
places him on probation. 


Foster Child May Upset Family Alignments 


In addition to knowing the dynamics of the in- 
dividual personality, the homefinder needs depth of 
understanding of the dynamics of family life. To 
appraise the family is as important as to evaluate the 
individual who has been motivated to apply for a 
child. A family is an interdependent group of indi- 
viduals, each needing one or more of the other family 
members and each needing to preserve his own iden- 
tity in the group. The dependency alignments and the 
responsibility roles vary from family to family, and 
within any one family they vary from time to time. 
Likewise the striving for place varies. Insofar as 
family life has solidarity, stability and relative 
harmony, it can be compared to an organism, grow- 
ing, changing but maintaining a kind of equilibrium 
through the balance of the relationships, and the re- 
latedness of the parts to the whole life of the group. 
Hence when a new member is added, it is not just 
this family plus a new part. The new part may exert 
considerable change in the whole so that new inter- 
relationships are set up, which may again attain 
equilibrium or which may not. Likewise, when a 
member of the family leaves, reorganization occurs 
and different alignments and change in responsibility 
roles may occur. Very frequently parents apply for a 
child at a time of some change in family life which 
creates a lack and a feeling of need: they may be 
seeking to restore a former equilibrium. Hence it is 
important to know the nature and the extent of the 
change which has occurred, the need which one or 
more members expect to meet through a child; that 
is, the extent of the disequilibrium which has oc- 
curred. The decisive point is that foster parents 
seek children out of some unmet need, but that this 
does not necessarily have sinister implications. This 
factor operates in the large problem of motivating 
people to become foster parents, the aim of recruit- 
ment programs. Motivation comes from within and 
often arises out of some unmet need to give and to 
receive. Many families with much to offer children, 
whom we seek to interest in becoming foster parents, 
are unresponsive to our plea. The very equilibrium of 
their family life, the implied satisfaction in their re- 
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lationships, may make for lack of motive for foster 
parenthood. 

The P family applied at a time of family reorgani- 
zation. One daughter had married, another was on 
the verge of breaking away through becoming 
economically independent. The parents obviously 
were reaching out to fill the gap, restore the equilib- 
rium through recapturing, in some measure, the 
past. Hence it was hesinabile to understand what the 
old interdependencies were, what the old alignments 
were, what the responsibility roles were, what the 
children meant to the parents, what need the parents 
together and individually were trying to fulfill. The 
picture of solidarity, eens and equilibrium pre- 
sented by the P family which had resulted in success- 
ful child-rearing led the agency to bank on the princi- 
ple that this family would have a capacity for restora- 
tion of equilibrium. The outcome did not fulfill this 
expectation. The child placed was a problematic 
child, unlike their children. He was a boy, and the 
father, who had always longed for a son, had a closer 
relationship with him than he had had with his 
daughters. The child placed had had a family experi- 
ence which made him slow to relate to the foster 
mother and receptive to the foster father’s kindly 
companionship. The foster mother felt excluded. She 
had not recaptured the past in which she and the 
girls were aligned, and in which she had carried the 
major child-rearing responsibility while the father 
went his self-sufficient way as the loan male in a 
female household, harmoniously related to them but 
not deeply engaged in bringing up his daughters. 
These alignments and responsibility roles were not as- 
certained in the foster home study. (What the outcome 
might have been had a girl been placed is a matter 
for speculation.) Furthermore, the agency’s super- 
vision was characterized by a strong alignment with 
the child, rather than by an understanding and sup- 
portive relationship with the foster mother. Had they 
been younger, these parents might have been 
helped to handle the discord which resulted. They 
did not know until they repeated the experience of 
child-rearing that they were not as young as they 
once were. Their motivation broke down when they 
found they hadn’t the wind to master the incline. 
The extent to which age operated, however, is ob- 
scured by the nature of the placement and of the 
supervision. 

The importance of understanding and respecting 
the interplay of family life cannot be overemphasized. 
It is essential in determining the potentialities of a 
home for a child, in selecting the child for the home, 
and in helping the parents with the responsibility 
which they have undertaken. The motivation in ap- 
plying for a child is best understood in the light of the 
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dynamics of family life. Dr. Josselyn has made clear 
that it is not easy to know the basic motivations. 
Individuals present their rationale for wanting a 
child rather than the underlying reasons. Family 
alignments, responsibility roles, in short, the be- 
havior of the family, individually and collectively, 
as it handles its ordinary affairs, is fairly readily 
made known; in fact, it is seldom deeply concealed. 
The observer with the trained eye to see will often 
discern the deeper purposes being served in the quest 
for a child. Furthermore, through his use of his under- 
standing of the dynamics of family life, the worker 
will be in a position to venture to gauge, at times 
accurately but not always reliably, whether or not 
the family situation sustains the individual’s motiva- 
tion to become a foster parent, and whether the 
family can be the solution of a child’s need and 
strivings as well as a child, the solution of their needs. 

In conclusion, I support Dr. Josselyn’s position 
that the motives of foster parents do not lend them- 
selves to easy generalization for stereotyped use. In 
spite of the real limits to our understanding of 
motives, we should make a systematic attempt to 
evaluate them and to predict their outcome. The 
considerations which she believes should be answered 
before a home is accepted or rejected imply the 
use of knowledge, some of which I have indicated, 
in order that motivations are seen in the context of 
the many elements from which they stem. Social 
research is needed as a means to learning in order 
that we may have greater skills tomorrow than we 
have today. 


READERS’ FORUM 


Dear Editor: 


The article in the December, 1951 issue of CHILD 
Wetrare, “The Boarding Home as a Resource in 
Adoption,” troubled me, for it presents a point of 
view at variance with Ellery Russel’s contribution in 
the October, 1951 issue. If it is the League’s purpose 
to present differing, even conflicting points of view 
and methods, while not necessarily endorsing them, 
how are readers to decide which has more merit and 
more validity. 

Miss Benedict represents the approach to adoption 
which withholds an infant from adoption parents 
until he is at least four to five months old because 
until “the qualities that are uniquely his” have suffi- 
ciently emerged we might ‘ ‘blindly try to fit the 
round peg into the square hole” 

The concept of respect for the emerging person- 
ality has been a tremendous contribution to practi- 
tioners to look at the infant as an individual with his 
part to play in the steps toward adoption. But is 
there something magical about the age of four to five 
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months or is this a carry-over from a too slavish 
dependence on Gesell norms? 

Miss Benedict writes “whatever is alive must 
change; adoption practice today is alive and from 
time to time every agency must decide what changes 
should be made and why and how to make them.” 
But in the area of age of placement, is she willing to 
change the methods of her agency, to extend her 
accepted skills and knowledge in effecting the place- 
ment of infants at an earlier age? 

[ would ask, Is an early adoption riskier than the 
diluted emotional experience in a boarding home and 
the possibility of changing homes, the loss in security 
and rich personality dev elopment through forced 
separation from one established relationship to form 
another? For an infant, separation need not imply an 
impetus to growth through experiencing the “‘sepa- 
rate self”. If so, where is there objective evidence? Is 
there not evidence to the contrary? 

Miss Benedict’s article, I believe, presents a dis- 
tortion of the role of the caseworker in an infant’s 
life. We do not “create families’; our skill is in 
enabling and encouraging them to develop as fully 
and richly as possible. 

In the face of public criticism of adoption agencies 
I would question the League’s publishing an isolated 
article without discussion of it, for prestige is given to 
a philosophy which does not stimulate progress and 
increased services to children. If the article restricted 
itself to the use of the boarding home as a resource in 
adoption, it would make its excellent contribution. 
But in giving a point of view that all babies need 
several months in a boarding home before they are 
“ready” for adoption, any contribution has been 
nullified. 

Roserta G. ANDREWS 
Assistant Director, Spence-Chapin 
Adoption Service, New York City 


Editor’s Note: In publishing Miss Benedict’s arti- 
cle, “The Boarding Home as a Resource in Adop- 
tion,” the League was carrying out the following 
policy, long established and regularly avowed in each 
issue of CH1tLD WELFARE: 


“Cuitp WELFARE is a Forum for discussion in 
print of child welfare problems and the programs 
and skills needed to solve them. Endorsement does 
not necessarily go with the printing of opinions 
expressed over a signature.””* 


The primary concern of the Child Welfare League 
is the development of more effective services to chil- 
dren and their parents. One means of facilitating this 
development is to provide in these pages full oppor- 
tunity for presenting new ideas, for raising questions 
and for reporting and discussing tested practice. 

Miss Andrews’ statement serves to reinforce our 
conviction that now more than ever there is need for 
intensified zeal in further discussion of changing con- 
cepts and closer examination of problems still unre- 
solved in the field of adoption. We earnestly invite 
more comment. 


| a 


* See title page Cu1tp WELFARE. 
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AWARD DEADLINE EXTENDED 


THE deadline for the submission of manuscripts for 
the second annual Mary E. Boretz Award has been 
extended to March 15, 1952. Manuscripts may be 
from 4,000 to 6,000 words long, and must be pre- 
sented in five copies to facilitate reading by the 
judges. Inquiries should be addressed to the Informa- 
tion and Publications Department of the Child 
Welfare League of America, 24 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


BOOK NOTES 


Five States, A Srupy oF THE YoutH AuTHORITY PRoGRAM AS 
PROMULGATED BY THE AMERICAN Law Institute. By 
Bertram M. Beck. American Law Institute, Philadelphia. 1951 
145 pp. $.50. 

A child welfare worker who tries to review Bertram 

M. Beck’s evaluation of the past ten years’ experience 
with the Model Youth Correction Authority Act is 
handicapped by the same confusion which has dogged 
the American Law Institute in their sponsorship of 
the act: It is difficult to focus either upon the goal of 
the Act, as it has been applied, or upon the philosophy 
implicit in its method of application. To point out 
that John R. Ellingston, as Special Adviser, charged 
with the task of consulting with states desiring to 
enact Youth Authority Legislation, has relied pri- 
marily upon his own judgment in numerous impor- 
tant decisions which basically modify the original 
intent, without recourse to a policy-making body of 
the Law Institute which employed him, does not 
clear up the confusion. It only adds to the suspicion 
that the Law Institute and Mr. Ellingston have, 
indeed, steered their course by expediency rather 
than by any reference to the fundamental principles 
of child welfare. 

This is not to question Mr. Beck’s conclusion that 
the Institute program has made better treatment 
facilities possible for thousands of juvenile delin- 
quents in the five states—California, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Texas—that have 
adopted statutes incorporating language from the 
Model Youth Correction Authority Act. Nor is there 
any question that the Institute’s program, through 
Mr. Ellingston’s services as consultant and through 
the experience of the states with which he has worked, 
has greatly stimulated and advanced thinking in the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents and the administra- 
tion of facilities for the care of delinquent children. 
Indeed, it is these salutary effects which make it 
difficult to deplore the methods by which they were 
achieved. 

To a child welfare worker separating so-called 
juvenile delinquents from children in trouble, as a 
whole, is not progress. One supposes, however, that 
the Institute is as unprepared to resist this separation 
as many proponents of welfare legislation who fail to 
recognize the necessity of dealing with children as 
individuals when they are in trouble. As Mr. Beck 
points out, the Model Act was designed for the 
coordination and integration of treatment processes 
for youthful offenders between the ages of 16 to 21, 
who had been convicted of a violation of the penal 
law. It has been applied, almost exclusively, to 
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juvenile delinquents not convicted of any crime, but 
adjudicated as delinquent children. 

One gets the impression that the Model Act was 
slanted to the public interest in each of the states. 
In this process much of the existing machinery, which 
was functioning effectively in the field of delinquency 
prevention, was not adequately integrated into the 
Youth Authority Acts. If the Youth Authority is 
supposed to represent a set of principles and pro- 
cedures instead of a Model Act, Mr. Beck is unable 
to report it from the records. The Law Institute, he 
explains, is in need of expressing its current opinion 
on those issues which are attributed to it by reason 
of its assistance to the Authority states. As he points 
out, “The program created by Authority statutes 
Causes a state agency primarily concerned with the 
operation of facilities for delinquents to intrude itself 
upon various public services which are already the 
responsibility of other constituted state depart- 
ments.” When this condition exists, conflicts, jeal- 
ousy and confusion are the results which cannot help 
but engender a laissez faire attitude in the public at 
large and often retard the acceptance of the basic 
principles needed for better child welfare services. 


The report shows that the administrative struc- 
tures in the five states vary widely. None of the five 
Authority states adopted the basic idea of the Model 
Act—the removal from the courts of their broad 
discretionary powers as they pertain to the disposi- 
tion of the offender. This restriction is a severe 
handicap in separating the treatment function from 
the judicial function which was the basic idea of the 
Model Act. Therefore, the large majority of youthful 
offenders, particularly juvenile delinquents, are not 
aided directly by the operation of the law in any of 
the five Authority states. This is important not only 
in relation to the question of a broad and effective 
approach to juvenile delinquency, but in relation to 
the aim of the Model Act as the coordinating and 
a rating body for the treatment process for offend- 

. There is little opposition to the premise that the 
scion of youthful offenders is the task of a State 
Corrections Department, but the program of organ- 
izing community forces, administering programs for 
delinquency prevention or treatment of adjudicated 
delinquents has little relationship with the Correc- 
tions Department in modern thinking. Therefore, 
when the Model Act is applied to children, its logical 
status is either as an adjunct to—or in working rela- 
tionship with—an agency charged with the welfare of 
all children, or as a separate administrative structure. 
Mr. Beck is correct when he points out, “That the 
ends sought by the proponents of a unified child 
welfare program, offering all the necessary services 
for children reg: rdless of label, cannot be achieved by 
simply placing the Authority functions in existing 
departments of welfare.” 


The question of structure and administration 
brings into sharp focus a problem which the Institute 
did not touch upon and which is only remarked upon 
by Mr. Beck. The lack of trained personnel would 
still be a major handicap if, by a miracle, all other 
problems were ironed out and child welfare organiza- 
tions and other national groups with similar interests 
were in accord with the practices of the Law Insti- 
tute. Adequate care and treatment of dependent, 
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neglected and delinquent children relies upon com- 
petent juvenile courts, enlightened community sup- 
port and available community services and resources, 
The diagnostic and treatment services, which consti- 
tute the core of individualized help to children in 
trouble, can be furnished only by professionally 
trained staff. The amount of work which the staff 
can undertake must be carefully protected in order 
to give each child the service he needs for his re- 
habilitation. The recent Hollis-Taylor report points 
out the serious lack of trained social workers for such 
differential services to children. The difficulties en- 
countered in the treatment programs under the 
Youth Authority states were aggravated by this 
shortage in addition to the confusion created by the 
establishment of the Authority as an independent 
agency. 

It would appear then, that Mr. Beck’s report gives 
an excellent analysis of the program of the five states 
which, while set up for youthful offenders, inadvert- 
ently became active largely with juvenile delin- 
quents. Much credit is due the framers of the idea 
since no one can deny the improvement in the care of 
delinquents in all the five states. At the same time, 
considerable confusion has resulted through the con- 
centration of effort on one group of children—delin- 
quents. An artificial and unreal distinction has been 
created between delinquent children and children in 
need of public protection. 

It is probably unfair to charge this surprising 
result directly to the Law Institute which did not 
intend to promote this separation. However, the 
child welfare field has a right to add its voice, in- 
sistently, to Mr. Beck’s recommendation that the 
Institute formulate a policy which adheres either to 
its original wholly praiseworthy intent—treatment 
facilities for youthful offenders—or clarify its philoso- 
phy and practice in relation to the entire field of 
child welfare administration and practice. The latter 
policy holds the greater promise for children of all 
ages. 

The American Law Institute’s past record makes 
ita logic: ul organization to help “bring order out of 
chaos” in the field of child welfare. Mr. Beck clearly 
sets forth the main thesis of his report in Chapter IV, 
in which he discusses fully the many questions con- 
cerning the Institute’s program relating to juvenile 
delinquency. He points out the challenge to the 
framers of the Model Act, ‘Should it be held to be 
desirable to alter the course of the past decade and 
endorse a program which placed responsibility for 
services to juvenile delinquents on a public child wel- 
fare agency, then it will be necessary to consider laws 
and administrative policies affecting the welfare of 
all children who require public services. The statute 
evolved might be one which aimed to build a strong 
division of child welfare in the State Department of 
Welfare. This division could be given jurisdiction 
over all services for children within a particular state. 
This would include agencies for delinquent, neglected, 
dependent and handicapped children. It would oper- 
ate throughout the state on a district basis and would 
offer full field services for all children committed to 
the care of the state.” 


C. F. Ramsay 


Superintendent, Michigan Children’s Institute 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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A Fottow-Up Srupy or Apvoptive Fami.ies, Child Adoption 
Research Committee, New York. 1951. 151 pp. $.50. 


There has been much discussion in recent years 
about the need for research in adoption work. A 
number of small studies have been undertaken but 
most of these have not merited publication. Not since 
Sophie van S. Theis’s “How Foster Children Turn 
Out,” published in 1924, has there appeared as 
significant a report of a study of adoption practice 
as the present study of the Child Adoption Research 
Committee. 


The significance of this study lies not in its statis- 
tical findings but in its commentary, its methodology 
and its suggestions for further research. Most studies 
in the adoption field have been focused on how the 
child turns out, with the greatest concern given to the 
relative effects of heredity and environment on his 
intellectual outcome. It is especially refreshing that 
here the primary focus is on how adoptive parents 
turn out. Although the various professions concerned 
with adoption are still seeking ways of improving 
methods of predicting the future development of the 
small child, there is increasing recognition that the 
primary emphasis should be placed on improving 
our methods of predicting the outcome of adoptive 
applicants as parents. 

The subjects of this study are 50 sets of parents 
and 51 children (two were placed in one family) 
placed by the Free Synagogue Child Adoption Com- 
mittee of New York between July, 1941, and July, 
1945. The follow-up interviews and tests were done 
in the latter part of 1947. Mrs. Ruth Brenner, former 
director of the Child Adoption Committee, con- 


ducted the casework section of the study under the 
direction of Dr. David M. Levy. 


The 50 sets of parents were rated under three 
general classifications: Successful, Fairly Successful 
and Unsuccessful. The rating scale, constructed by 
Dr. Levy, is based on six areas of parent-child re- 
lationship: Affection, ddmiration and Criticism, Ease 
or Tension, Patience and Indulgence, Freedom, and 
Time spent by the parents with the child. In addition 
to these areas of parent-child relationship the inter- 
viewer took into consideration factors of marital 
relationship. 


Results of the evaluations placed 26 families in the 
Successful category and 18 in the Fairly Successful 
class; only 6 were considered Unsuccessful. Although 
one might question how objective the evaluations, 
based on interviews by only one caseworker, were, 
it is interesting and probably significant that there 
was little disagreement with the ratings made by this 
worker on the part of two other caseworkers who 
went over the recorded interviews. 

After the 50 sets of parents had been rated, an 
attempt was made to correlate a number of factors 
with success or failure as parents. Some of these were: 
age of parents, length of marriage, education, income, 
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reasons for childlessness, etc. It is in this area that 
the small number of the cases studied, especially of 
those falling in the Unsuccessful category, precludes 
statistical conclusions. However, the commentary 
throughout the report contains a wealth of material 
for thought and discussion by adoption workers and 
raises many pertinent questions and clues for further 
study. The chapter which deals with “‘matching”’ of 
physical appearance and of intellectual status of child 
and family, and with pathology in the child’s back- 
ground, isextremely provocative. The chapter on “‘dis- 
cussing adoption with children” points out how small 
a body of knowledge we have about this important sub- 
ject. The final chapter, “Implications of This Study 
for Adoption Work,” should be required reading for all 
adoption workers, as it strikes at the core of our 
service in adoption practice: “to make adoption 
maximally successful, through the proper choice of 
parents, the wisest selection of children for them, and 
help to people with capacity to be good adoptive 
parents to take on this role with maximum satis- 
faction to themselves and to the child.” 


It is interesting to note that the psychologist’s 
findings in this study bear out those of various other 
studies with respect to psychological testing: namely, 
that infant tests can offer little of predictive value as 
far as later development is concerned. Emphasis is 
given to the fact that no assurance can be given to a 
family who must have a bright child that the infant 
who tests “superior” will maintain that level later. 
The psychologist concludes: “Since it is impossible 
to know which individuals will be placed accurately 
and which will not, the implications of this study 
seem to emphasize the need for choosing adoptive 
homes of such quality that the eventual success of 
placement will not be conditional on the pre _ise final 
intellectual status of the child.” 


It is indeed hoped that the work done by the Child 
Adoption Research Committee will not rest with this 
study. Dr. Levy’s rating scale suggests a method 
that should be picked up for further analysis. Per- 
haps many of the defects in the scale which Dr. Levy 
himself recognizes can be eliminated. Perhaps the 
field of psychology can help us develop methods of 
evaluating adoptive parents based on techniques 
which will be more objective than our present inter- 
viewing techniques. These and many other sugges- 
tions for further research are stimulated by this 
study. We are grateful indeed to the Child Adoption 
Research Committee for taking the initiative, and it 
is hoped that this is the beginning of the kind of re- 
search which will strengthen our adoption practice as 
well as the public acceptance and support of it. 

Cuar_es B. Otps 


Executive Secretary, Children’s Home 
Society of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
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INTERNATIONAL Survey oF Sociat Srecurrry—Comparative 


Analysis and Summary of National Laws, International Labour 
Office, Geneva. 1950. 236 pp. $1.50. 


In this Znternational Survey of Social Security, the 
International Labour Office provides a brief summary 
of the existing social security laws in the +5 member 
nations. In the long lists of countries whose legisla- 
tion 1s presented the notable exceptions are Russia, 
Japan, Germany, and China. However, since the 
Polish and Czechoslovakian schemes are referred to, 
one may get some idea of the social insurance systems 
in the Communist-dominated countries. 

According to the I.L.O., a “social security system 
means a set of legal provisions creating a title to 
defined benefits, for defined categories of persons, in 
defined contingencies.” In other words, no account is 
taken in this report of legislation which makes 
individual employers liable for the provisions of 
benefits, unless there is a guarantee of payment by 
the state. Nor are voluntary insurance schemes con- 
sidered unless they are subsidized from public funds. 

The contingencies covered in this survey include 
maternity, child maintenance, medical care, com- 
munity health, incapacity for work, unemployment, 
old age, funeral, and survivor’s pensions. By various 
subdivisions the I.L.O. sets up a total of 16 con- 
tingencies to be analyzed. One has only to read the 
first few pages and study the first two tables to be- 
come aware of the seemingly countless number of 
ways a social security system may be drafted. Each 
of these 16 contingencies may be included under a 
compulsory insurance scheme, a social assistance 
program, or as a voluntary subsidized insurance 
program. The groups of persons covered under the 
various schemes may include all residents, only 
nationals, gainfully employed or employees, only 
urban employees, agricultural workers, low income 
groups, or all income levels. 

This is not a book to be read by the non-expert. It 
is a reference volume and a handbook on social 
security systems in the United Nations member 
nations. The format of the volume makes it rather 
simple for the reader to find readily information on 
any desired plan. The tables and summaries of the 
legislation for each country contain a wealth of 
significant information and are easy to analyze. 

The book basically consists of two parts. The first 
part briefly reviews and compares the main features 
of the several national social insurance systems; the 
second part summarizes the legislation of each 
country. Similarly, each of the contingencies is 
briefly discussed and an effort is made under each to 
compare the different categories into which the plans 
of the 45 countries fall. Reference is also made to 
the administrative organization and the financial 
measures provided. 

The treatment of children’s allowances is perhaps 
illustrative of the method employed in analyzing 
other contingencies in this volume. The introduction 
of children’s allowances into social security schemes 
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is a relatively recent development, and, consequently, 
is the least covered of all the major contingencies. 
Of the +5 nations surveyed, only 23 have any sort 
of children’s benefits. Most of these plans fall into 
two categories, those that are payable on the birth 
of each child, and those that are payable on the birth 
of the second and each subsequent child. 

The plan may be basically designed either to in- 
crease birth rates by removing some of the economic 
obstacles of child-raising, or by providing a floor of 
protection to each child, so that it may mature into 
a healthy citizen. Most of the plans contrast sharply 
with the plan of the U.S.S.R. which sets up an 
“incentive system” by providing a higher rate for 
each additional child. 

In most countries allowances cease to be payable 
after the child has attained the age of 16, though 
this age may be extended if the child continues his 
education or is an invalid. 

In about half of the 23 countries, including 
Canada, New Zealand, and Great Britain, child 
maintenance is offered to all residents, while in the 
remaining countries, such as Austria, Bulgaria, and 
Italy, it is available only to employees. 


with a few 


Allowances, minor exceptions, are 
usually payable without qualifying conditions. 
The financial conditions of child maintenance 


programs are handled in two basic ways. Either the 
state bears the whole cost of the program for all 
residents, or if only employees are covered, the tax 1s 
usually a percentage of payroll and is paid by em- 
ployers. 

The organizational arrangements vary from coun- 
try to country. In England, family allowances are 
paid through the post office; in Canada the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, which has 
branches in each provincial capital, supervises child 
maintenance allotments. 

The major shortcoming of this study, apart from 
the fact that it is primarily a handbook and _ neces- 
sarily dull, is the fact that there is no reference to 
the social and economic institutions and conditions 
in the countries reviewed. Without an understanding 
of the social and economic organization of these con- 
ditions, one cannot appreciate the role played by its 
social security programs. 

Dr. WitiiAM HaBerR 


Department of Economics, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


© 
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The paper, “‘Residential Treatment,” by Helen R. 
Hagan, Social Research Assistant, Child Welfare 
League of America, which appeared in the January, 
1952, issue of Cu1LD WELFARE, was presented at the 
New York State Conference of Social Work, Buffalo, 
November, 1951. 
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